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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951 


UNIrrep StTatres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS,’ 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, on September 20, 
1951, at 9: 30 a. m. in room P-63, United States Capitol, Senator John 
J. Sparkman (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Fulbright, Gillette, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Brewster. 
Also present : Senator Hickenlooper. 
Present of committee staff: Dr. Kalijarvi; Miss Hanschman. 
Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Bowles, we are glad to have you with us. 
The purpose of the subcommittee is to consider and to report to the 
full committee on the matter of your appointment as Ambassador to 
India. I believe we would be pleased if you could give us such state- 
ment as you care to do, and then ask the members of the subcommittee 
to propound such questions as they might like to do. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER BOWLES, NOMINATED TO BE 
AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


Mr. Bowes. Mr. Chairman, I thought I might give you a very 
brief—I think I can do it in 8 or 9 minutes—résumé of some of my 
background. I am 50 years old, born in 1901 in Springfield, Mass. 
My family were in the newspaper business for many generations. 
The Springfield Republican has been in my family’s hands for about 
120 vears, and I graduated from Yale, in 1924. TI went to the publie 
schools in Springfield. 


BACKGROUND OF CHESTER BOWLES 


Curiously enough, my first move after working on the family paper 
for about 6 months was to come to W ashington and to apply at the 
State Department for a job in the Foreign Service. I was just out of 
college at the time, and, curiously enough, after some talk and dis- 
cussion they asked me if I would go to China. That was in 1925. I 
was unable to go. My father was quite ill at the time. He became ill 
during the course of all this, so I had to give it up. 

I then went over to the Department of Commerce. I was very 
anxious to go into Government, and they were overstaffed and had 
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no opening there. I went to New York to go into the newspaper 
business. The Herald and Tribune were just merging at the time. 

Yhere were a hundred people out of work in the newspaper business. 
This was my original effort to get started on a career, and I ended up 
by accident in the advertising agency business there, where I worked 
for 3 years for an old-line firm, and started my own firm in 1928 with 
Senator Benton. ; 

Neither one of us at that time had any intention of staying in 
business for any length of time. We talked about it at great length, 
that we were going into public service, education, foreign service, as 
soon as we had a chance. 

Senator Benton in 1935 moved out to the University of Chicago. I 
made two or three starts in other directions of that kind, but was 
unable to do it because of the pressure of business. 

During that period, in anticipation of moving into public life in 
one way or another, I read a great deal in history, economics, and 
social sciences generally. My wife was in it very much in education, 
a graduate of Vassar. She has degrees at Smith in social welfare and 
psychiatric social work and is working as head of the school board of 
education in our town. 

In 1941 there was discussed with me the possibility of going to Yale 


as chancellor. There was a new position they were talking of setting | 


up there as sort of a general operating he: ad under the preside nt. | 
discussed that for about 3 weeks in a very tentative and general form, 
and was very tempted to go into it, when the war broke out suddenly. 
I then stumbled by accident into the Office of Price Administration, 
first as rationing administrator in a very small area, then as State 
director, finally as Administrator, and finally as Director of the 
Economic Stabilization Office, at which time I gave some of you 
gentlemen in Congress difficulties, but I had my own difficulties too, 
if you remember. It was a rather trying period for everybody. 

In 1945 Secretary Byrnes, then Secretary of the Department of 
State, asked me to come to State as an Assistant Secretary, and we 
had several long discussions of it. I was extremely interested, but I 
didn’t feel that I could leave at that time because my job was not quite 
completed, and I left 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What job was that? Was that the 
OPA job? 

Mr. Bow ters. Yes. I was still working on that, and I didn’t want to 
stop it before it wascompleted. I had to give it up. 

That was exactly what I had always wanted to do. It was the big- 
gest interest I had ever had. 


AMERICAN DELEGATE TO PARIS UNESCO CONFERENCE 


I then went that fall to the UNESCO Conference as American 
delegate, to the Paris UNESCO Conference. I was over there for 
+ weeks at the conference in Paris. I then went to Berlin and spent 
some time in Germany, and was invited by General Bedell Smith, 
Ambassador at Moscow, to come and spend a week with him in Moscow. 
He sent his plane on. This was my first taste of the Soviet Union. 
Although T had a visa, I spent 1 week at the airport there trying to 
get out. I met Mr. Heath, who was the Minister then at Berlin. I 
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stayed at his house at that time, joking about it. Even then they were 
shutting down completely. This was in 1946. Even with a visa and 
the invitation of the Ambassador to Moscow it was impossible to get 
through. 

I came back to this country very much interested in the whole prob- 
lems of economic development in Europe, the chaos that w af ob- 
viously growing all over Europe, and discussed with various people, 
including young Paul Porter, now over in Paris with ECA, the hope 
for some great economic plan for all E urope, hoping they could pro- 
mote the pulling together of Europe into a better economic unit. 

I wrote an article on the subject at that time which Life magazine 
asked for and then didn’t print, in which I suggested that there were 
two maps of Europe. There was the economic map of Europe and 
there was the political map, and wars had been fought through gen- 
erations to try to put those two maps together by force, and the two 
maps sooner or later had to go together if we were going to get a co- 
ordinated, as eful, and stable Europe. 

We had to find other means than aggression to do it. I offered 
several suggestions. The Marshall plan followed that in that year. 
There were a lot of people thinking in those terms. I omy brought 
it in to show that I was one of the great many who were aware of 
the whole problem over there. 

That spring the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. 
Trygve Lie, _— if I would be interested in coming there as Assist- 
ant Secretary. I discussed it with him several times. The job was 
very vague; I couldn't pin it down. It didn’t seem to me quite as 
though it had the substance to it that I wanted, and I didn’t do it, 
but tentatively I went along with him as a consultant on the Chil- 
dren’s Fund and the United Nations Appeal for Children, which two 
or three of us had conceived as a means of pulling people together 
across international boundary lines, the theory being that although 
we have our bitter feelings against certain people and nations, or 
rather nations at least, certainly there was no clash and no controversy 
over children in the world, and possibly by a broad dealing of people 
across international boundary lines you could at least ease some of 
these tensions. 


UNITED NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 


The United Nations Appeal for Children, of which I was the In- 
ternational Chairman, which I organized and worked on during 
1947 and 1948, was not a success. In some countries it was a great 
success—in Canada, Australia; Iceland gave some $6 per person; 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey, Is that the organization of which 
Morris Pate is the head ? 

Mr. Bowtrs. No: he is head of the Children’s Fund. We started 
out with very big ideas of raising $200,000,000 in an annual drive, a 
kind of community chest drive of people from all around the world 
for children, to give the money to the Children’s Fund as the operat- 
ing agency to distribute the funds, and we figured if we could ever 
take the Children’s Fund and turn it into a kind of general people's 
movement, some countries giving—well, as Denmark did. the tuber- 
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culosis serums: the Scandinavian countries olive oil; we were giving 
milk and other things—but that was not a success. Only some $22 
million was raised. I never did know what went wrong, but somehow 
it never did, in most countries, catch the imagination of people as I 
hoped and thought it would. 

But I traveled in E urope. I was going to travel around the world 
at that time in behalf of this United Nations Appeal for Children. 
I did go to Europe and was in England, France, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. I traveled through those countries 
and spent several weeks through there. Morris Pate was there part 
of the time. 


DINNER WITILT MASARYK 


I had dinner with Masaryk 2 weeks before he died. He told me 
that night at dinner, which lasted way into the evening, that he 
thought he could hold out fora year. He thought that if there was any 
chance of an easing of the col j war within a year he could hold out, 
but after a vear the *y were doomed. The spring elections were coming 
up and he felt that if the Communists would gain a little ground, he 
did not expect they would gain enough eround to upset the Govern- 
ment. 

I said, “On what basis would they upset the Government beyond 
that?” 

He said, then, that if they slipped “way back and saw themselves 
losing ground, they would strike. It has been my theory that they 
four id themselves losing ground; they had their polls that they were 

taking in the factories and everywhere else, and they may have con- 
eee that they were losing eround and thought they had to strike. 

In any event, I had a . long conversation with him just before he 
died. I came back here. Gene ‘ral Marshall asked me to come to 
Washington, and I reported in detail my conversations all through 
that area. and also talked on the Voice of America and with the people 
in the State ri irtment at some length. 

The United Nations Appeal for Children more or less folded up the 
next year and was not continued. I then went, or I then ran, for 
Governor and had j just enough votes that time, and ran again and had 
just too few votes, an experience we all run into once in a while. 


WRITINGS OF BOWLES 


During this whole period I have written one book on economics 
which is still used in several universities and colleges as a freshman- 
year text-book, a sort of primer of economics, written for popular 
consumption. It has sold a good many thousand copies. 

I have written a good many articles. One thing about people i 
public life who write and speak, you generally know all about a m 
and their views, for better or for worse. It is pretty much an open 
book. I have written many articles. The last one | wrote on foreign 
policy was in May of this year, in the New York Times Magazine 
section, entitled “The Most Powerful Idea in the World,” the idea of 
democracy and the American dream. 

I went on to point out the American dream had much greater dy- 
namic qualities than the Communist idea. All we had to do, our big 
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challenge, was to make the American dream really live and adapt 
it and make people really understand it, and we couldn’t necessarily 
adapt it in the form we were accustomed to. We had to make people 
understand it who did not have all the material wealth and advantages 
we (lo have. 

That appeared just a short while ago. 

I have continued my general interest in education. I am an asso- 
ciate fellow at Yale and have worked in education for a long time, 
and the whole foreign field is a source of great interest. 


CHALLENGE OFFERED BY AMBASSADORIAL POST IN INDIA 


So far as India is concerned, I have been asked to do several things 
by various groups and people in the last year, which I have not done. 
When I was asked if I were interested in doing this, I immediately 
thought it was a challenge that I could not turn down if it were offered 
tome. I think it is one of the biggest challenges there is. We havea 
crisis in this world. That crisis right now is concentrated in Europe 
so far as the dramatics are concerned. There we can lose the whole 
world in the next year and a half. 

However, we can win in Euroge, we can succeed in Europe, and if 
we are not doing the right things in the East, if we are not building 
foundations out there that are solid, we can lose the world in the 
East in the next 5 years and the whole free world can crumble because 
we know, I think, from experience that if the Soviet Union is stopped 
in Europe, it will start to move in other directions, in other fields. 
That has been its whole history. And we have time there to work with 
those people and develop better understanding, a better understanding 
of them and they a better understanding of us. 

I feel that that is a tremendous challer nge that no man with a con- 
science could very well turn down. I have read a great deal on the 
subject of India and the East. I can hardly claim that I am an ex- 
pert. I don’t think there are many experts in this whole field. I have 
read as much, probably, and talked and thought as much probably, as 
most people over a period of time. I certainly would not accept this 
challenge, as I see it, unless I felt that I could handle it. I don’t like 
failures. I would not want to think that I was going to have one in 
that very critical area 

It is not easy to take your wife and three children—15, 13, and 12— 
15,000 miles from home, out of schools, out of the community in which 
they live and in which they are very happy and contented. It is not 
an easy thing to do. I can think of much easier ways to spend the 
next months. Iam willing to do it. I am willing to tackle it, and I 
have great hopes for what can be accomplished. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Bowles. Senator Fulbright? 


REPUBLICAN HERITAGE 


Senator Futsrient. You said your family had owned the Spring- 
field Republican. Were they Republicans ? 

Mr. Bowirs. They were Lincoln Republicans. 

Senator Futsricut. Were you a Republican in your early days? 

Mr. Bowes. I was brought up as a very good Republican. 

Senator Futsrieut. When did you become a Democrat? 
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Mr. Bowtes. I started arguing with my father about the League 
of Nations asa very young man. My father was a stanch Republican 
and a very wonderful person. I thought he had rather narrow ideas 
and when I was in school we had very violent arguments on the League, 
which was then a great issue, and I think that drove me into the 
Democratic tradition at that time. I think I actually registered with 
the Democratic Party in 1932. 

Senator Fursrienr. I was rather interested. My father was a 
Republican too. 

Mr. Bowes. We are both of good sound stock. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. It is pathetic to hear all this evidence 
of a fall from grace. 

Senator SparRKMAN. May I add that my mother’s father was a 
Republican ? 

Senator Gmuerre. And may I add that both my father and mother 
were Republicans ? 

Senator Futsricgur. That just shows a man shouldn’t give up hope. 
People do learn. 


Senator Surry of New Jersey. I may say, Mr. Bowles, that I was 
for the League of Nations, a great friend ‘ot Woodrow Wilson, and 


still remained a Republican in spite of having those strong views. 
Mr. Bowres. A great many Republicans did. Wendell Willkie is 


another example. 
PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA TODAY 


Senator Futsrienr. Mr. Bowles, I don’t want to prolong this. We 
all know most of the suecesses you have enjoyed in various activities. 
I would, if you will, ask you, what do you conceive to be the principal 
difficulties in India today, and what do you think we can do about 
them? I am interested in the way your mind is running regarding 
India. 

Mr. Bow.rs. Do you mean politically or economically, or the whole 
thing / 

Senator Fuisricut. Both politically and economically. I don’t 
know how we can disassociate the two very well. I am just interested 
in your views about India. 

Mr. Bow es. India really is a miracle. She became a nation, as 
she did, in these last 4 years. That bitter fight that took pl: ice over 
many, many generations against the British, the general unity of the 
Indian people in that fight, a very simple fight to throw out the white 
man, throw out the British, unified and pulled them together. Now 
that victory they won, and the problem now, of course, is to develop 
policies over there, and programs, that will also get some degree of 
unity, the degree of unity that you need to make them effective, and 
| think that is one of their very big problems tod: ivy, to move from this 
period of simple slogans and simple opposition to the British oceu- 
pancy to developing answers to their very broad problems. 

On the economic side, t hey of course have a terrific job to do. The a4 
have got 360,000,000 people. Mrs. Bowles was out there in 1930 for 
about 4 months. She remarked the other night that there are 30 
percent more people today in India than there were when she was 
there 20 years ago. The population has grown about 30 percent. 
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The food levels, of course, are lower today than they were before the 
war. They haven’t kept up with their actual growth in population. 
The new 5-year plan that they have worked out over there, which I 
have not seen yet but which has just come out, is principally an effort 
to get back to where they were in 1939, to overcome this tremendous 
growth in population. 

Of course, their industrialization is there in certain areas, in cer- 
tain fields, but it is not developed, and it cannot be developed without 

lot of capital over a period of time, and without a greater food 
supply. I believe that the programs that we are discussing now, 
which are based primarily on producing more food, are the first step 
out there. They have got to find ways, and I say “they” because we 
can help, we can assist, and we can advise, but we can’t do the whole 
problem. They have got to find ways to produce more food. Any 
economy that is growing from a purely rural economy into a more 
integrated and developed one has to free people from the farms to do 
other things, to work in the transportation systems and steel mills and 
hydroelectric power developments and all that, which means fewer 
people growing more food, enough food for everybody, so you can 
free more human beings for that kind of effort. 

The Soviet Government has a formula which is a very ruthless 
formula, and they will eliminate a generation ruthlessly in order to 
accomplish this effort of cutting a few people free set food pro- 
duction, building up food production and freeing those people for 
other fields of ac tivity. It is a ruthless ap phic ation of that economic 
theory. 

The Indians are struggling to try to find alternatives. I can see 
nothing in what I have read or seen, nor from all the Indians 1 have 
talked to is there any indication that they have any desire to adopt that 
Soviet system of ruthless exploitation, but they have to find some way 
of doing the job. 

We had the great advantages of open land in-the West, of capital 
investment on a large scale, of freedom from wars and over- population 
and all the problems that they are dealing with. They have got to 
one some basic economic answer to try to pull their economy up and 

give their people hope from year to year. 

You cannot e xpect people of the poverty that has grown and accu- 
mulated over the generations to find answers of this kind over night. 
They are going to come slowly. But the thing I think that people 
want is the hope that something is being done, the hope that progress 
is possible. I think we can contribute to giving that hope. 


INDIAN ATITUDES TOWARD UNITED STATES 


Senator Funsricur. Just one other question. Why do you think 
that some Indian opinion has been so unsympathetic to this country ¢ 
Apparently they don’t trust our purposes, or don’t believe in them. 
Do you have any theory about the explanation of their antagonism 
to our international position, so to speak ? 

Mr. Bowes. Well, Senator, here is one problem I have, and I would 
just like to ask your advice. If Iam approved and go out to India, 1 
have to work out there. I have to deal with the people out there, and 
IT am sure you wouldn’t want anything that I say here to make that 
more difficult. 
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Would it be proper for me to talk off the record ? 

Senator Futsricut. | think it would. 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. SparkMan. I think it would probably be proper to have an 
off-the-record discussion. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator SpARKMAN. Senator Smith ¢ 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN POST 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Bowles, have you been in India 
urself ¢ 

Mr. Bowes. No, I haven’t. Mrs. Bowles has. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Have you been in the Far East ¢ 
Mr. Bow es. 1 haven’t. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Have you studied the relation of 
China to India? 

Mr. Bowtes. I have studied and studied and studied, not just the 
last week or last month but the last years. I have read a great deal 
and I have talked with many people. 

Senator SmMiru of New Jersey. You said you had planned earlier 
possibly to go to China and that it didn’t pan out. 

Mr. Bowes. My father was in the midst of all this taken very ill 
with a stroke, and that was just impossible. I would have liked to have 
gone. You often think back, how different your life might have been 
except for a little change of that kind. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. From what you have said, I under- 
stand you agree with us that this is one of the most important posts 
today, and it is a very critical post, and its rel: ationship to both the 
West and the East is vitally important. 

Mr. Bow.es. Vitally « iportant. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The future of Asia may very well 
turn on the whole Indian picture, as I see it. And I have simply been 
eager to assure that anyone who is sent to India to represent us should 
be viewed with the greatest care. 

Mr. Bowes. I think you are right. In your place I would be doing 
exactly the same thing. . 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We are facing a very critical thing. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is a very critical thing that 
has to be dealt with. 


<< 
a 


CONVERSATION WITH MADAM PANDIT 


I would like to know also, have you talked the situation over with 
Madam Panorr here? 

Mr. Bowtes. I met Madam Pandit the other night. She invited me 
to tea at the Embassy. I accepted in advance of being confirmed be- 
cause she was leaving town for 10 or 12 days. She was leaving for 
Me x1¢c oO. 

I had a very pleasant general discussion with her. She made the 
statement, you know, 3 vesterday I believe, or the day before—— 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I didn’t see that. 
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Mr. Bowes. It was an effort to ease some of the tension, just as 
Loy Henderson’s statement on leaving New Delhi was designed the 
same way. The statements both had the same objective, obviously. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. A number of us are interested 
especially in the Chinese situation, the critical situation now in the 
whole Korean business, and the attitude of India toward the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the U.N. If you would, I would like 
for you to express an opinion on that subject. 

(Discussion was off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF A CEASE-FIRE SETTLEMENT IN KOREA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. This question was raised earlier this 
year: Whether a cease-fire settlement might be made with the Koreans 
on the basis that the Chinese Communists would withdraw on con- 
dition that the Chinese Communists would be admitted to the U.N. 
and Formosa would be turned over to the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment, the Peking Government. That is one of the things that 
personally I took strong issue with, and would still continue to. I 
think anything like that “would be a complete sell-out. 

Mr. Bow tes. It is blackmail. 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. I am very much disturbed that 
possibly the pressure of India might be brought in that direction. 

Mr. Bowtrs. It is saying, “We will stop shooting at you if you do 
this for us.” They have to stop shooting. That 1s the position we 
have taken. They have to do it with no strings. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Suppose they stopped shooting. 
Would you think that was a justification for saying we will let the 
C hinese Communists into the United Nations? That is the pressure 
from Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Bowes. I do not think you can make any deal of that kind. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Lam glad you feel that way, because 
I fee) that very strongly. It is a dangerous situation facing us tod: Ly. 
| Deleted]. I think, we ought to know very definitely how anybody 
who represents us fee ls on that point. 

Mr. Bowuers. I think I feel that very definitely. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all I have for the moment. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Gillette? 


DETERMINATION TO DO A GOOD JOB 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I just 

have one observation. 
Bowles, I was very strongly and favorably impressed with your 

jo statement in your preliminary remarks, that you felt the 
tremendous force and breadth of the challenge of this post, and the 
sacrifices that it would entail or require from you. As I listened to 
you recounting the events in your life, your biographical sketch from 
the time that you went from your graduation to the State Depart- 
ment seeking a post there, and then you were diverted from this activ 
itv to that activity down through your life, in my mind I had been 
repeating a couplet 1 believe from Owen Merideth : 


His life, that in most things so gifted and skilled 
Seemed yet but a promise not wholly fulfilled 
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When you made that closing statement as to your realization of 
the vital consequence of this area and the eall to duty there, and your 
realization of that and your determination to make the sacrifice and 
accept the responsibility, it impressed me very much, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps this was the opportunity for a fulfillment of a 
life of promise. 

Mr. Bowies. Thank you very much. I will certainly, if given the 
opportunity, tackle it with everything I have, and what will happen 
beyond that point I don’t think anybody can estimate. 

Senator Gitterre. No one can. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Brewster ? 
GENERAL DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCE 


Senator Brewsrer. I am sorry I was not able to be here a little 
earlier to hear your preliminary statement. 1 am somewhat familiar 
with your career. 

Mr. Bowirs. What I just said in my preliminary statement was to 
simply trace as briefly as I could my interest in the whole field of 
foreign affairs from the time I left school, very early, and in this 
whole broad field of international development, and some of the things 
[ have done in Europe. I have been in Europe two or three times since 
the war, each time on Government missions of one kind or another, and 
I seriously considered an invitation from Secretary Byrnes to go into 
the State Department in 1945, and again to go into the United Nations 
in 1947 as Assistant Secretary General. All 1 did was trace my in- 
terest in this whole field over a long period of time. 

Senator Brewster. Of course, the question which was raised in 
connection with your appointment was not of your abilities in various 
fields and the success which you have demonstrated, but the problem 
of your diplomatic background and experience, which I gather from 
what you say is somewhat limited. 

Mr. Bowxes. Well, diplomatic experience is a hard thing to describe. 
There have been only two ambassadors to India, I believe, Mr. Grady 
and Mr. Henderson. That is a new country. There are not many 
people who have served out there in any Capac ity whatsoever. 

Senator Brewster. I wasn’t speaking of India. I meant in the 
general field of diplomacy, which is as much of a specialized profession 
as advertising or politics or the military. I consider, myself, and there 
area good many little tricks of the tr ade that one needs long experience 
to gather. Of course that was the thing about Mr. Henderson: he 
had given his life to it. 

Mr. Bowes. He is a very, very capable person. T have had a long 
talk with Mr. Henderson back in July when he was over here. He 
asked to see me and I spent a day with him. We went over this whole 
situation from beginning to end in great detail, and I was extremely 
impressed with him. 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Bowtrs. Well, we have a big job to do. 


INDIAN FCONOMIC SITUATION 


Senator Brewster. What is your understanding of the basis of their 
difficult economy’ Why are their food supplies running short ? 
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Mr. Bowres. Well, they have 360,000,000 people. [Deleted.| I was 
talking to Mr. Bennett yesterday, of the technical assistance program, 
and he told me of just simply the problem of getting people up off 
their knees, as he said, working with a hand sickle, cutting grain 
crops, and moving them up toa ‘hand se ythe, standing them on their 
feet and seeing their productivity, their output, move up eight times. 
The very simplest equipment and machinery they have lacked, the 
fertilizer they have lacked, and water supply. 

Senator Brewster. Why is their fertilizer short ? 

Mr. Bowes. Well, they have in the first place to burn the animal 
fertilizer in many cases for fuel, which is one of the unfortunate 
things about it all. They lack wood, and one of our problems out 
there over a pe riod of time perhaps is to help them with reforestation 
work, in getting that sort of thing started. The eucalyptus tree will 
grow very rapidly aad gives a great deal of wood in a short period of 
time. That is one of the projects they are all talking about and dis- 
cussing. If they can do that, they can relieve the pressure on the fuel 
supply and they will be able to use animal fertilizers in the field, 
where they belong. 

Simply moving ; to steel- tipped plows from the wood plows that only 
scratch some 2 inches deep, getting down another or 5 inches, ae 
a tremendous difference. Seed? There is a great deal of talk; it is 
possible, with the assistance that is within our grasp, to raise the food 
supply of India some 15 percent in the next 3 years. That is Mr. 
Bennett's figure. 

China was the same sort of thing. That was difficult at the village 
level, and the Communists came in there and with great skill exploited 
all the poverty. The Communists didn’t invent poverty, they didn’t 
inve a ill health or disease, - they have certainly taken advantage 
of wherever they could to build their own ideas and their own 
sys eat and it seems to me we a ive to compete with them and compete 
with them very effectively at the village level. 

Senator Brewster. What is the situation with regard to reapers, 
harvesters, mechanized machinery ? 

Mr. Bowrers. First of all, you have to get farms that are big enough 
for them. You haven't got them there. You have got to get people 
who are equipped to handle such equipment and mac hinery. There 
are not many of those there. That is a phase that is probab ly a long 
way off. 


UNITED STATES ROLE IN INDIAN SITUATION 


Senator Brewsrer. What do you feel we can and should do about 
it What is the part which we as a country should play in this 
problem / 

Mr. Bow1rs. Well, I feel that the tentative plans that have been 
set up. subject to the agreement and contribution that Congress will 
make to them, are to concentrate in India largely on the development 
of food supplies in various forms, technical assistance, some fertilizer 
plants. That would be the only place, as I understand it now, that 
the plans would call for anything ii: the way of industrial develop 
ment at the moment—all these programs that Mr. Bennett talks about 
so very convincingly and so very well, moving and working constantly 
to get that food supply up. If you could raise the food supply of 
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India 15 wiuent you would take the pressure off, and if you could 
keep, then, a 2- or 3-percent rise per year, you would keep ahead of the 
population increase. 

Now, if you are going to develop further industrialization of India, 
then you have got to move the food supply up beyond that in order to 
free people from the farms to work in building railroads and trans- 
portation systems and docks and steel mills and hydroelectric devel- 
opments and all the rest, and that is the next stage. But our first stage 
certainly is getting that food production up, so that people will be 
supplied in the w ay of food. 

Senator Brewster. Have you estimated the cost of that? 

Mr. Bow ters. In the bill it is up to you gentlemen over here to de- 
cide what that general figure is going to be. 

Senator Brewster. I am speaking about what would be estimated 
by the authorities concerned as desirable. 

Mr. Bowtxs. I believe the figures were cut. I think they start out 
with $250,000,000 for that area. It was cut by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I think it was again cut by Congress. 

Senator Brewster. That is, our economic advisers there agreed 
upon $250,000,000. Would that be an annual grant / 

Mr. Bow.es. As I remember it. I was not here then. That was 
the figure I believe that came out and was later dropped by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in line with all the great crisis and problem and 
pressure we had in Europe. You see, with this huge pressure in 
Kurope and with the tremendous problems of arming, you have defi- 
nite limitations to what the United States can do at this time, very 
great limitations 


COMPARING THE SITUATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Brewster. Have you followed the evolution of Puerto Rico 
under our control in the last 50 years ¢ 

Mr. Bow es. I have. I was down there last winter. Their new 
efforts to bring in new capital are quite amazing. I would like to 
know more about it. I want to go down there and spend a week, 

Senator Brewster. Did you see the Pearl down there, which is 
the worst slum perhaps in the world? It’s under the shadow of the 
Governor General’s palace. 

Mr. Bowes. I undoubtedly did see it. It is somewhat the same 
problem. 

Senator Brewster. Somewhat, yes. 


PROBLEM OF OVERPOPULATION 


Mr. Bow es. It is overpopulation, but they are certainly working 
to try to do something about it. 

Senator Brewster. What is your philosophy of how you are going 
to accommodate expanding populations with food supplies, and 
where do you call a halt? How are you going to resolve this problem 
eventually / 

Mr. Bowes. The Malthusians say you can’t. 

Senator Brewster. You are not a disciple of Malthus. 

Mr. Bowes. No, I am not. I think one thing he leaves out is the 
fact that as you create a new mouth to feed you also create a new 
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worker, and people are not simply consumers. Some of those statis- 
tics go astray because they talk to a population of 360,000,000 going 
to, let’s say, 450,000,000. They talk about the food supply as being 


static at the 360,000,000 point. Well, of course it goes up, although 
probably not enough, but it isn’t quite as devastating as they say. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Their only system of social security in those countries is to have a 
lot of children. If you have a lot of children, even though the death 
rate is very high and many of them may die, you look forward in 
your old age to the hope that at least you have some a ngs to take 
care of you. That is their system of social security, really. It is the 
only thing they have. 

As you begin to lick some of these problems, it seems to me that 
sort of thing changes. It is a long process, a long, patient, tedious 
process, but all I can say is that the Soviet Union is not afraid of 
thinking in long, tedious terms, and we have got to think in long, 
tedious terms if we are ready to meet them and to meet that challenge 
that comes out of Moscow, because they are thinking in those terms. 
We have got to do that. 


DJ USTING UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO GLOBAL PROBLEM 


Senator Brewster. Of course, the extremely difficult problem, as I 
suppose you would recognize with your business experience, is ad- 
justing our own capacity to the problem which we face around the 
world, and where the line is drawn. It has been the position of the 
Secretary of State before us that we were not approaching the limit 
of what our economy could stand. Do you subscribe to that idea? 

Mr. Bowes. Well, I have great faith 1 in our system, our economic 
system, and its ability toe xpand over a pe ‘riod of time. It has done 
that, and that has been its great force. During 1919-89 we doubled 
our capacity to build things and grow things. I wrote a book in 1946 
that talked about a $200 billion economy in 1948 or 1949 as our objec- 
tive and hope, and said that was what we would get if we followed 
the same rate of expansion that our grandparents had, and our parents. 

Well, of course, we have had some inflation, so that the dollar is 
worth less and the figures aren’t quite comparable, but our gross na- 
tional product is now well over $300 billion—$320 billion or something 
of that kind—so I do not think we have a static economy. 

If we are talking about right at this moment, then I ask, “How 
great is the cr isis?” If we were at war, obvious ly the pressure would 
be very much greater than today. If you are talking about the abso- 
lute limit of our capacity, no, I don’t think we have reached it by any 
means. If you are talking about practical limits, people’s willingness 
in a period of semicrises to do things in a certain way, to pay certain 
taxes, I think you people are better equipped to judge that than I. 
That is a very hard point to find. A lot of people think we have 
reached it. Others think we need more taxes to curb inflation and 
to stabilize our economy better and to pay as we go. [wouldn't enjoy 
pay ing the extra taxes, but I think you ean m: ake a good case for them. 

Senator Brewster. Assuming the very practical approach that the 


way to combat communism is to combat poverty among the peoples of 
the earth— 
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Mr. Bowes. That’s right. 

Senator Brewster. We have expanded our own production through- 
out a century, approximately, 2 to 3 percent a year, I believe. 

Mr. Bowtes. Right. 

Senator Brewster. That is a steady expansion. That is what we 
have done. Would you agree that there was no reason why other 
peoples could not do it if they used the methods that we have adopted ¢ 

Mr. Bowers. Don’t you think, Senator, in the earlier stages, be- 
cause they have so much further to go, they could probably go faster 
than that ? 

Senator Brewsrer. I will accept that. I was going to be a little’ 
conservative. They undoubtedly have far greater opportunity for 
adoption of our techniques, They can profit by our example. 

Mr. Bowes. That’s right. If you have one apple and you have two 
you have increased it 100 percent, while if you have 1 million apples it 
is sort of hard to increase by 100 percent. 


CONCEPT OF DIPLOMACY RELATIVE TO STABILIZING WORLD PEACE 


Senator Brewsrer. What is your concept as to the way our diplo 
macy should direct itself with a view to stabilizing world peace and 
preserving the American way of life, as we like to ¢ ‘all it? 

( Deleted.) 

Mr. Bowes. Well I think one problem we have is that the kind of 
capitalism that most people in the east have seen is not American 
capitalism. 1, for one, to start out with, am not afraid of the word 

capitalism.” I am not. I am a capitalist. That is my economic 
belief. 

However, the capitalism of Europe, of France, the capitalism as 
practiced in past ages in Asia, has been a very different kind of capital- 
ism. The investments of money, the profits, have not gone back into 
greater and better equipment and expansion and continuing new 
technological improvement. Instead, the people who have been in an 
ownership position have had to reach into South Africa or somewhere 
else for very much bigger profits for the short term, rather than put- 
ting them bac ‘k into their own operations and seeing those grow. 

An expression of that is that in the 1920’s and 1930's the British 
economy did not increase its output per man hour at all. It stayed 
stable for a 20-year period. During that period we increased our out- 
put per man hour 100 percent. We doubled it. 

France during that period actually had a drop-off in output per man 
hour. They went down 20 percent while we were increasing 100 
percent, 

The capitalism that these countries have seen is not the dynamic 
kind of American capitalism. I think one of the greatest example s of 
what our capitalistic system does is to look at our electrical appliance 
industry from 1930, about, until 1936. In that period they dropped 
the price about 30 percent ; they vastly improved the operation of their 
products; they were much better products. Wages went up 30 percent ; 
profits went up substantially. 

So there you get the workings of the ¢ apitalistic system at its best: 

1 lower price, a better product, an increasing output per man hour, 
silows ing for increased wages and increased profits. 
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Now, if you look at British capitalism, French capitalism, and Bel- 
gian capitalism, as practiced in Europe, and particularly as practiced 
in Asia, you see something different. So I think what we have to do 
is not talk in general terms about capitalists. I think what you have 
to do is talk about American capitalism and American techniques. 


COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


L know of a young Indian socialist whom I have not met, who visited 
this country a little while ago and came here with all the old doctri- 
naire attitudes about capitalism, that capitalists and businessmen 
generally were traders and manipulators. They went into markets and 
they bought and sold things; that the ‘working people were beaten 
around and pushed around and given just a pittance. He was con- 
tinually astonished as he saw a comple tely different kind of operation. 

He said he talked to a friend in an airplane the other day. He said, 
“IT am confused. This man talked in a creative sense about building 
things, and greater wealth, and a willingness to pass it on in bigger 
wages and at the same time take greater profits. He talked in terms 
of a better product for the people who bought his product. It is a new 
experience. 

He said, “Don’t think I have accepted your system. I haven't. 
Don't think Thave. But Lam puzzled: I am confused.” 

I think it would be part of my job to perhaps carry that confusion 

i little further and demonstrate that we have something here that is 
teenie. that the word “capitalism” does not necessarily mean the 
kind of thing that they have seen. 

You take the British coal mines. The British coal mine operators 
did not put their money back into equipment; they did not put their 
money back into greater expansion of better methods we better 
techniques and hiring scientists and technologists to do a better job. 
What they did was to milk their mines, and they took the profits 
wherever they were and invested them in other fields. 

Our coal mine operators, on the other hand, took every penny they 
could get—I am talking in general terms; there are exceptions on both 
sides—and reinvested them back in better and better equipment. Our 
mines would be better than the British mines anyway, because they 
are different type mines in many cases. We are producing now 6 tons 
of coal per man day; the British are producing a little over 1 ton. If 
they were as up-to-date and modern in a technological sense as we are, 
they would be producing about 4. They could not produce 6 because 
their mines aren't quite that good. 

But there is an example, and the difference between the kind of capi- 
talism so many people have seen abroad and the kind of capitalism 
we have here. 

I have had my disagreements with John L. Lewis, but he has never 
been a featherbedder. He has never been a person who stood in the 
way of technological improvements, and I think that one thing we 
should not do is generalize about capitalism. There is a great differ- 
ence between monopoly capitalism and capitalism that seeks out short- 
term profits without thinking of the long-term expanding of business 
and wealth. And I think we have got something there that should be 
better understood throughout the world, I think I am in a position to 
explain it. 
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Senator Brewster. Wouldn't the phrase better than “capitalistic” 
perhaps be “competitive” system / 

Mr. Bowes. Competitive system. 

Senator Brewsrer. Isn't that what we are talking about ? 

Mr. Bowes. Yes. Maybe it is a better phrase. I have never run 
away from the word “capitalist.” It has gotten to be a hate word; I 
don’t think it should 84 

Senator Brewster. Perhaps it is a little difficult to unsell it, par- 
ticularly as you introduce the modification and talk about American 
and European capitalism. Then you have to distinguish. The word 
“competitive” covers the whole situation. 

Mr. Bow tes. Generally competitive. 

Senator Brewster. That is the genius of America. Would you 
agree ¢ 

Mr. Bowes. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. And you feel that if this idea of a dynamic, 
competitive economy could be introduced into our friends overseas, 
they, too, might reap the harvest ? 

Senator Fuisricutr. Will the Senator yield one moment for a ques- 
tion ¢ 

Senator Brewster. Certainly. 

Senator Futsrient. Even that “competitive, * when you get down 
to it, can be modified, with the SEC and the regulatory bodies in the 
States. It is a very difficult thing to simplify and state just what our 
system is, when you try to put it into one word. I believe you run 
into the necessity of qualification even in your illustration. 

Senator Brewsrer. I was coming to Mr. Bowles’ theories about con- 
trols, 

Senator Futsrient. | didn’t realize that. 

Senator Brewster. You anticipated me. 

Senator Funsricur. I am sorry. 


IMPOSING UNITED STATES CONCEPTS 


Senator Brewster. I am seeking very earnestly, as you know, not 
to waste time but to get right to realities. We had the problem in con- 
nection with our Foreign Aid Bill, the idea where ae felt there 
Was a necessity of Imposing our concepts. 

Mr. BowLes. You can’t do that. 

Senator Brewster. Yet we have had this controversy here about 
how far, if we were giving $5,000,000,000 to different countries, we 
could hitch on certain ideas. Up to this last vear I have always been 
told—I wasn't on the Foreign Relations Committee—that we could 
not encroach on the sovereignty; we could not do anything; and we 
had to be very careful of their sensitiveness over there. So up to the 
present time we have just sort of poured the stuff in and prayed. 

Now this other idea emerges, which I think you recognize. You are 
one of the, shall we say, “inner circle.” It is the idea that we can now 
begin to talk a somewhat more dynamic approach to our friends 
abroad, and tell them that now we are getting toward a new era, and 
“unless you begin to show some signs of emulating our example, there 
is a limit to what we can do.” 

Where do you stand on that? 
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Mr. Bowes. I think you have to be very careful with it, because I 
think it is a very clumsy weapon if not used with discretion and toler- 
ance and understanding. I think you can go from one extreme to 
the other. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Bow es. I think, for instance, to say it is none of our business 
if Italy or France or some other country collects their taxes, it is no 
business of ours whether they have a sensible tax system or whether 
there is good administration ; and that it is only up to us as a friendly 
nation to help them, is ridiculous. I think we have an obligation to see 
that they do a good job of administration, that they do an honest job, 
that their taxes are collected, that their taxes are reason: ably equitable, 
that their taxes are such that will help to build a healthy economy and 
not stifle their economy. 

At the same time I think to go and attempt to tell them that they 
must have a certain system, when their whole attitudes and everything 
else have been built against it, just won’t work. I think you have 
to do a persuading job, bring them to this country, let them see some 
of the things that have been done, and don’t assume—just as your 
point on harvesters and combines—that we can take the things that 
we have discovered and developed and just export them. We can’t. 
Itisa long, slow process. 

Also, we have developed our capital and our savings over a long 
period of years. They haven’t had the opportunity to get the big 
savings that we have. They haven't generated them. And we have 
that problem. 

For instance, there are many problems that you get into. You 
take a backward and underdeve loped country, a let’s say you begin 
to develop their economy to the point, or they begin to develop it, 
where you can rea isonably plan for more food. They begin to move 
into industry. They lose in a sense what little security they have 
on the land, and you can get into worse difficulties in that stage if 
you aren't careful in the way you handle some of those things. In 
other words, they can become homeless; the -y have lost their roots 
and unemployment and the business cycle and other things plunge 
them into despair. Then they turn the wrong way. 

I have had many arguments with some of your constituents over 
this. I say, “You people have a wonderful, perfect existence up here, 
in one sense. You go down to Boston or Hartford and get a job in 
a plant, and when everything goes sour on you, you come back to 
your father’s farm or your lobster pot and go right on the way you 
always did, and you have another four or five thousand dollars in 
your pocket and you are ahead of the game. If the business cycle 
hits you, it doesn’t make much difference. You own your own base. 

“But,” I said, “the average person working in Detroit or Pittsburgh 
or Chicago doesn’t own his own base. He doesn’t own his own home. 
He hasn't had a chance. He hasn't lived here for all those years.” 

All I say is that I think we have to approach all these things with 
understanding of the people, their problems and their prejudices. 


THE STATE OF M AINE 


Senator Brewster. Iam glad you speak about the recognition of 
the fact that we have some*problems left in this country. 
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Mr. Bowes. We have great problems. 

Senator Brewster. And there is a good deal of missionary work to 
be done, and Maine furnishes a splendid example. If only the country 
would emulate Maine ina variety of ways, of course, we feel the country 
would be much better off. 

Senator SPaARKMAN. Did you want a at off the record ¢ 

Mr. Bowxrs. I spend more time in Maine, probably, than in any 
other State in the Union. I me 5 lanl there in the summer. I] 
found a nest of Democrats around Jonesport. 

Senator Brewster. They have been there since before the Civil 
War. We don't change very rapidly. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Maybe if we had explored this situation a little 
further we would have found that Senator Brewster has a Democratic 
background. You weren’t here when we went through the confes- 
sional. 

Senator Brewster. One of my grandfathers was a “Copperhead” 
and the other was a Union soldier. I was brought up on this thing. 

Mr. Bowes. I sailed our boat into Lakeman’s Harbor, east of Jones- 
port. There is a Kelly family 1 have known for a great many years. 
[ hadn't been there for 2 years. In the meantime I ran for governor, 
and I came in and he was sitting there cleaning some cod on his little 
wire set-up there. He didn’t even look up when I came in. 

Without looking up he said, “Well, I always thought you were 
kind of a fool down there in that OPA business. I forgave you for 
that. You had to do that during the war. But will you tell me why 
any person that has a nice boat like that, and a nice family, goes 
running for governor and gets mixed up with all those politicians 
in Connecticut ?” 

He said, “I haven’t got any more use for you.’ 

I got a letter from him the other day. He says he has even less 
use now. 

Senator Futsrient. What was your explanation ‘ 

Mr. Bownrs. I gave him a long talk on conscience and problems— 

Senator Brewster. And duty / 

Senator Futsrienr. It is a hard question to answer, sometimes. 

ir. Bowtes. You bet it is. I have asked it myself. 


POINT 4 CONCEPT 


Senator Brewster. The papers have reported—I don’t know 
whether accurately or not—that you were in favor of a considerable 
increase in our aid to India, and that you regretted that cuts were 
made. 

Mr. Bow tes. I haven't commented on that, Senator, at all. I haven't 
commented on the cuts or anything that has happened in the last 6 
months. The only thing I have said is that I look forward to and 
hope that we can approach a much bigger point 4 concept as the 
future develops. I think whether or not we can do that is pretty 
much up to the Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union intends to keep 
the crises and the pressure on, they are going to force us to spend 

\ lot of money protecting « ourselves and protecting the free world. 
But if that pressure is relaxed, if the day comes when we can live a 
little more freely, then perhaps we can tackle some of these problems 
on a bigger scale that I think desperately* needs to be attacked. 
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As you said, the answer to communism is an attack on world 
poverty. It can’t be accomplished over night. All we can do right now 
is limit it, and I think it should be pointed out that the Soviet Union 
will determine to a large degree what we can do for the under- 
developed countries over a period of years, because the pressure that 
they keep on this whole world situation is going to determine how 
much money we have to invest in preparation for defense. 


COMPARING MILITARY AND ECONOMICAL AID 


Senator Brewster. How do you feel about the relative emphasis on 
military as against economic aid? 

Mr. Bowxrs. The first thing you have to do now is to make sure 
ee we have the protection, the defenses that the free world hasn’t 

1 Europe and everywhere else where they will work for us. That 
is our No. 1 priority. At the same time, I hope that we can do every- 
thing possible to lay the foundations and to gain experience that will 
enable us in future years to take a much bigger role in counteracting 
the very problems that you describe. I think we have just got to meet 
those problems boldly and imaginatively over a period of years 

There is a limit now, but if you can ever visualize a time when this 
cold war will soften, and some easing of these international tensions 
could be 1 P eached, i OUP Gross national product expands | would be 
hopeful that we could take a much bolder role. I don’t think that that 
Is likely to come this vear. 

Senator Brewsrer. That is very interesting, especially when one 
thinks of the traditional concept of the diplomat as having been a 
representative of our Government in contact with the government of 
other countries. In recent years there has tended to be somewhat of 
an evolution of that concept. 

( Deleted. ) 


DIFFICULTY OF COMMUNICATION WITHIN INDIA 


Senator Brewsrer. Hlow many communities, roughly, are there in 
India, comprising these 360,000,000 people ¢ 

Mr. Bowes. Five hundred thousand. 

Senator Brewster. You speak of the contacts which may be pos- 
sible with these individual communities and gradually evolving their 
concepts. You appreciate the magnitude of that problem. 

Mr. Bowes. I do. It is terrific. 

Senator BREWSTER. Which is somewhat different than the mass 
approach which we have in America. 

Mr. Bowtes. Oh, entirely different. 

Senator Brewster. Through one language and one press and one 
radio, and soon. I think you said there were 350,000 radios in India, 
which is another revelation of the utter inadequacy of communication 
from what we consider the modern approach, and the vast number 
of individual contacts which would be essential to evolve any such 
approach as we have here in America. Do you recognize that / 

Mr. Bow.ers. I certainly do. You have one radio for every 1,000 
people, and, of course, they are concentrated in the cities and other 
areas. You have an entire sly different job, but the ¢ rears don’t 
hesitate to tackle the job just because it is long and tedious and takes 
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time. I think one of the greatest things we have to do is to learn 
patience, time, and persistence. We are too inclined, it seems to me, 
to jump from point to point and problem to problem, without going 
down deep and really laying a foundation. The people who are , born 
and who work and die in those villages go on ma on and on. The 
Communists know that. They work from vill: age to village to village, 
in spite of the fact that there are 500,000 of them. We have to have 
the persistence and organization to be willing to do the same thing. 

Senator Brewster. In flying over both India and China, one is 
profoundly impressed with the vast number of these little com- 
munities which are generally recognized as almost self-sufficient. 

Mr. Bow es. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. They are self-sufficient in so many ways, 
coupled with their religious concepts. 


MR. JIMMIE YEN 


Mr. Bowtes. Do you happen to know Mr. Jimmie Yen? 

Senator Brewster. No. 

Mr. Bowtes. He was minister of education in the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China for many ae a graduate of Yale. 

Senator Brewster. I think I do know. him; yes. 

Mr. Bowes. He has worked and dedicated his whole life to this 
village work in China, and he made great progress out there. 

Senator Brewster. I sent him to a New England town meeting to 
see the way democracy is born and bred, and it is at that level, at the 
grass roots, that this must ultimately evolve; it has been indigenous 
in this country as a result of our herit: age of 300 years. How far it 


can be transplanted and how far the soil will be congenial is a very 
interesting problem. 


Mr. Bow tes. It certainly is. 


LIMITS OF AMERICAN RESOURCES 


Senator Brewster. The final problem which we have, I think, 
you go out on this job, is how far you feel American resources can be 
dedicated to the solution of this particular problem, with all the others 
we have. 

Mr. Bow ters. Of course I do not set policies. That is not a policy I 
will set. My feeling on it is that we can’t do everything at once; we 
have vot this big milit: ary crisis, and we have got to meet it. At the 
same time, whatever we can do I think should | be done well, and I 
think should be done with an attitude and point of view of learning, 
perfecting our skills, our abilities, and building on that over a long, 
long per ‘od of time, but getting started. 

I hope that the committees will do everything they can do in allo- 
cating the money, to see that we get as much as we can out there. That 
is the thing that you are working on now. It is a big country, and 
whatever we have won’t be enough. It never is, of course. Whatever 
we have I will use, if I am there, to the best of my ability to make sure 
it is well spent, and I will be delighted to report regularly when I 
come back on how it is being spent. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Hic ‘kenlooper , do you have any state- 
ment to make or any questions to as sk ? 
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CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION IN INwDiA 


Senator Hicken Loorer. Well, not particularly, Mr. Chairman. I 
thank you for your invitation to come this morning. It was very 
courteous of you. 

I would like to discuss with Mr. Bowles for just a moment this con- 
cept of representation in India. 

Mr. Bowes. Representation, Senator / 

Senator HickENLoorer. | mean our representation in India; the 
job for which you have been recommended. 

Frankly, I have been disturbed over the period of the past several] 
years by the avidity with which this country is pouring out our money 
in other countries in an attempt to have them spring full-blown into 
economic self-sufficiency overnight, when they have gone for thousands 
of years with an organized soc iety and haven’t m: ade progress under 
their own power. 

That does not mean that I am opposed to point 4. But I do think 
that point 4 is being extravagantly used and to very little purpose so 
far as the accomplishments ‘which we would like to see occur are 
concerned. 

Now, frankly, I disagree with your philosophy of our American 
Ambassador going out to India with the idea of getting as much 

American money as we can to spend around over India on point 4, 
simply because they have 350,000,000 people there, in 500,000 villages. 
That is a civilization that has existed from time immemorial, consti- 
tuting a problem where we can operate in the same manner as taking a 
squirt gun and trying to put out a warehouse fire. 

My concept of our American diplomatic representation in these 
countries is to look after the interests of the United States. If there 
are to be programs of guidance and help, they should probably be 
approached from another angle than the diplomatic representation 
approach. I say that not alone with reference to India, but that is my 
belief in a number of these other countries. 


GREATEST EXAMPLE OF MATERIAL AND SOCIAL SUCCESS 


Pardon me for making this long statement. I am merely trying to 
get my views out because of whatever attitude I may take. It oécurs 
to me that the greatest example of material and social success the 
world has even seen, at least in any modern history, is the United 
States. 

Mr. Bow ters. Quite. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. And it seems to me that we did not accom- 
plish that in this country by any point 4 program from other 
countries. 

Mr. Bowtes. Of course we had great advantages, Senator, too. We 
had an open country; we had a tremendous unused land: we were able 
to give away through the Homestead Act land that equaled seven 
times the area of the State of P ennsylvania. We had the great open 
West; we were free from invasion, we were free from the destruction 
of invaders. We have been in two major wars but we were not deva- 
stated in those wars. Of course, India wasn’t either. 

We have had great advantages, and we have used those advantages 
spectacularly. We have built something here that is unique, and it 
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is the only hope that the world has, the only hope that we have and 
the only hope the world has. 

Senator HickeNtoorer. By the same token, the British Empire was 
built on a restricted land mass, very well populated. They didn’t 
have any free land to give away. It was built on the idea of self-help 
and internal stimulus, the ambition of the people, and a seeking for 
knowledge on the part ot the people themselves. | De ‘leted. | 

Therefore I wonder just how much of the so-c nailed point 4+ aid, 
which we seem to be determined to expend in some of these countries, 
is not only an utter waste so far as any reasonable accomplishment 
within any short period of time is concerned. It also keeps adding a 
burden to the American economy which could conceivably be the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back, some time. 


INDIAN FACTORY SYSTEM 


Mr. Bowes. Senator, to go back to India, | was very amazed 
read that in 1750 to about 1800 the Indian factory system was more 
highly developed than it was in Europe. It was, of course, not highly 
deve loped anywhere, but they did have a textile industry there and 
other industries that were quite substantially ahead of Europe. 

The British, of course, moved in there in 1750, and passed laws that 
took the markets away from those mills, destroyed the whole basis 
for their system became what they wanted was a raw-material pro- 
ducer and some place to sell goods. So they knocked that right out 
from under them, and for the next many years, 200 years, they were 
under another power. 

Now, what they would have done with their opportunity if they 
had been free during that time I don’t know. We were free. I cer- 
tainly doubt that they would have accomplished anything similar 
to What we accomplished, but nevertheless they did not have their 
freedom. They were under a foreign power. They have now been 
free for 4 years. | Deleted. 


MIME NEEDED TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS 


I don't think, on point 1. that you are voing to lick these problems 
in S-years or 10 years or 20 years. All I say is that the Soviet Union 
is working down at that level of the villages. We cannot let that 
happen. To do so is to lose the east. We have lost China, and here 
is India, and you can’t buy India or anything of the kind. But if we 
start in to work and work gradually and do a solid job within our 
means, we may be able to change the whole course of events. If they 
fall as China fell, then you have Indonesia, you have that Burma- 
Thailand-Indochina area, you have the Philippines, and you have our 
hope for a free Japan that is alined with us going out the window. 

That is what is at stake, and I don’t think there is any easy answer, 
If anybody has one, 1 would like to hear it. I have never heard it. 
But 1 do think that hard, patient effort, within our means, is the best 
hope we have. Maybe that hope isn't good enough. Maybe it won’t 
work. 

( Discussion was continued off the record. ) 

Senator HickenLoorerk. | just wanted to talk about this for just a 
moment. 
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As long as I can remember, and | am 56 years old, we have had mis- 
sionaries of various churches in India. 

Mr. Bowes. That’s right. 

Senator Hickenioorer. | Deleted.| It seems to me that the basis 
of our operation should not be an attempt to take over their economy, 
but it should be on the basis of stimulating their leadership to stimu- 
late their people to demand these things. 

Mr. Bowes. That is right. 


STIMULATING PEOPLE AT GRASS ROOTS 


Senator HicKENLOorER. Now, my concept of the way we are ap- 
proaching point 4 is diametrically opposite to that; that we are not 
necessarily approaching it from that standpoint. We are approaching 
it from the standpoint of pouring money in without working on the 
stimulus of the people down at the grass roots to demand these things. 

[I have seen a lot of talk about a lot of this so-called point 4 in a good 
many countries in the world, and I feel that we are just not approach- 
ing it in the right way. I admit the Communists are working, but I 
also admit that the Communist method of evangelization of people is 
far different from ours. They have no hesitancy in putting 50 or 100 
thousand Communist evangelists around among the people to talk 
false propaganda, true: but they preach to the people, “If you follow 
us, tomorrow you will be living in luxury, in the land of milk and 
honey.” Of course we know that the only thing they want is control, 
and when they get control the people are worse off than they were 
beforehand, but that propaganda is used. 

We don’t go on that kind of false propag' are It isn’t our policy. 


Therefore, unless we can find a method | hich the le: adership of 
those countries can in one Way or another, tceiod lone education, et 


cetera, stimulate their people to demand these things, I do not believe 
vou can superimpose this on them from the top. 


FRIENDSHIP CANT BE BOUGHT 


Secondly, I feel that we have indulged too much in an attempt to 
purchase friendship with dollars, which never works. It never has 
worked, it cant work, and it has cost us vast amounts of money and 
ended up with the enmity and jealousy in a great many countries of 
the world toward the United States. I don’t resist it for that reason; 
I have supported doing many of the things we have done, but I hope 
I am not deluded by thimking that we can spend $100,000,000 or 
$1.000,000,000 in a country and buy their friendship. 

Mr. Bowres. I don’t think we can. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We may want to do it because we think it 
is morally right for us to do it, but to delude ourselves into thinking 
we have secured the undying friendship and allegiance of those coun- 
tries by that method T think, is one of the great, fatal mistakes we 
have made in our policies in the past. 

India is a most important segment of the world. The Orient, un- 
fortunately, has been disturbed, and at least to some extent is lost to 
for various reasons. I do think it is vital that it be oriented 
much toward the United States as possible, not by purchase but by 

conviction and education, if possible. 
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Mr. Bowtes. That is what I wanted to try to do. 

Senator Hickeniooper. I don’t conceive it to be the diplomatic 
job to get into all of these processes which I think very properly, if 
they are proper, would be the province of a group. 

And I can also say this; I just want to be frank with you and 
anybody else, that I feel American diplomacy in the world in the last 
several years has been pointed more toward operating our diplomacy 

ith dollars than it has on an intelligent diplomatic basis in the in- 
terest of the United States. We have neglected fearfully the basic 
and sound interests of the United States to the point where there 
are countries in the world that laugh at our stupidity diplomatically, 
and take advantage of us and take our bounty, but behind their h: inds 
they laugh at the stupid Americans who have so much money that 
they might as well get more and more: “They don’t compel us to do 
anything, so why should we do anything but accept their bounty and 
20 on?’ 

Mr. Bow es. I can’t fix any of the mistakes that have been made, 
but I will do my best not to create any new ones for you. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator SeaRKMAN. I would like to say this. If you could stay 
with us, I am sure that Mr. Bowles would rather cancel his reserva- 
tions now and go later than to have to cancel his doctors’ engagements 
for Monday and return at that time. 

Senator Brewster. I want, Mr. Chairman, to say that I realize the 
very grave importance of this whole matter and also the importance 
of time, but I think that the importance of our proper procedure and 
consideration outweighs the pressures of the moment. The State De- 
partment has taken the responsibility of shifting Mr. Henderson to 
fran, although this situation has been under pressure for a year. In 
the subcommittee on the Middle East we had Mr. Henderson before 
us 2 months ago. When he was here, we went over the Indian situation 
very thoroughly with him, as well as the Iranian situation. I, at any 
rate, feel very strongly that the Senate, or at least the portion of it that 
[ represent, should have a little opportunity to consider this matter, 
in justice to Mr. Bowles and in justice to this country and the Senate. 
I want a little opportunity to look over this record myself, and then 
decide whether or not there are further questions I would like to go 
over with Mr. Bowles. 

I do not know what has been said about his plans for departure 
What is the program that you have set up? 

Mr. Bowes. Senator, that is entirely, of course, in your hands. As 
I say, they are anxious to get me out there, or whoever is going out 
there, as rapidly as possible. They would like to have me leave next 
week, at the end of the week, if that is at all practical. 

Senator Brewster. As I say, they switched Mr. Henderson and con- 
front us with a fait accompli, and so far as I am concerned, I do not 
intend to proceed on a crisis procedure. That has been the tec mene 
for the past few vears, and so far as I am concerned, I am not going 
to operate that way in this. 

Mr. Bow.es. I am not concerned with that. Anything you people 
want to do, I will do. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. I think Mr. Bowles ought to be 
allowed to make his train, subject to call after we have had the 
transcript. 
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Senator SPARKMAN. Suppose we do this. We will let Mr. Bowles go 
and make his train; confirm the reservation, if that is what you wish. 
The transcript will be made available to the members of the subcom- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment. Possibly it can be delivered to 
our homes tomorrow evening. Then we can have a meeting sometime 
Monday, at which time we will decide whether or not we want to 
call him back. 

I haven’t asked a single question. It will take me only 3 or 4 minutes. 
There are just two or three things I want to get in. 

Mr. Bowles, I will ask these questions quickly and you may answer 
them just as quickly. 


WHAT DOES THE UNITED STATES WANT IN ASIA? 


There was an Indonesian newspaperman in my office a few weeks 
ago who wanted to interview me, and the first question he asked was 
this: Just what does the United States want in Asia? I wonder if, 
very briefly, you could tell us how you would h: - answered him. 

Mr. Bowes. That is a hard question to answer briefly. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. Can he answer that and get his train? 

Mr. Bow xes. The first thing I think we want in Asia is to have 
the people of Asia basically friendly to the United States, and, I be- 
lieve, looking forward to a generally better life and better future 
with a greater sense of personal security. I don’t think that people 
are ever stable in their own minds. I think they are alw: ays ready to 
— any demagog that comes along so long as they lac k some sense 

f basic security. That will come very, very gradually. When you 
are poverty-stricken and hungry and your children are dying from 
all kinds of diseases and the Communists come along and you say, 

“Look; after all, what have I got to lose? I might as well try this,” 
we have the job of trying to rebuild something over there. If you can’t 
give them actual gain, at least you can give them hope and the feeling 
that there is hope for them. Even if the y can’t get something better 
perhaps their children can. 

And out of all that Inay come the st: ibility and frie ndship over a 
period of time that we badly need for the whole free world if we are 
going to survive. We cannot survive as an isolationist unit. We all 
agree with that. All arguments to the contrary I think are gone. 

We have the raw-material problems of the world. The fact that 
we cannot allow this world to be organized against us, plus all the 
moral considerations of just basic human decency that we have always 
stood for, seems to me to indicate our policies. 


EXCERPT FROM MAC ARTHUR'S SPEECH TO JOINT SESSION 


Senator SpARKMAN. All right. 

I want to read something very hurriedly, because here is something 
that I enjoyed thoroughly in Gener ‘al Mac Arthur's speec ‘h to the joint 
session of Congress. I want to read it and ask you if you subscribe 
to that philosophy : 

Beyond pointing out these general truisms, I shall confine my discussion to 
the general areas of Asia. Before one may objectively assess the situation 
now existing there, he must comprehend something of Asia’s past and the revo- 
lutionary changes which have marked her course up to the present. Long ex- 
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ploited by the so-called colonial powers, with little opportunity to achieve any 
degree of social justice, individual dignity, or a higher standard of life such as 
guided our own noble administration of the Philippines, the peoples of Asia 
found their opportunity in the war just past to throw off the shackles of colo 
nialism and now see the dawn of hew opportunity and heretofore unfelt dignity 
and the self-respect of political freedom. 

Mustering half the earth’s population and 60 percent of its natural resources, 
these peoples are rapidly consolidating a new force, both moral and material, 
with which to raise the living standard and erect adaptations of the design 
of modern progress to their own distinct cultural environments. Whether one 
adheres to the concept of colonization or not, this is the direction of Asian 
progress and it may not be stopped. It is a corollary to the shift of the world 
economic frontiers, as the whole epicenter of world affairs rotates back toward 
the area whence it started. In this situation it becomes vital that our own country 
orient its policies in consonance with this basic evolutionary condition rather 
than pursue a course blind to the reality that the colonial era is now past and the 
Asian peoples covet the right to shape their own free destiny. What they seek 
now is friendly guidance, understanding, and support, not imperious direction ; 
the dignity of equality, not the shame of subjugation. Their prewar standards 
of life, pitifully low, is infinitely lower now in the devastation left in war’s wake. 
World ideologies play little part in Asian thinking and are little understood. 
What the peoples strive for is the opportunity for a little more food in their 
stomachs, a little better realization of a normal nationalist urge for political 
freedom. These political-social conditions have but an indirect bearing upon 
our own national security, but do form a backdrop to contemporary planning 
which must be thoughtfully considered if we are to avoid the pitfalls of 
unrealism, 


Mr. Bowtes. I agree with that 100 percent. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I think it was a very fine statement of philoso- 
phy pertaining to that whole area. 

Mr. Bow es. Absolutely. It is all there. 


REGARDING POINT IV IN INDIA 


Senator SparkMAn. With reference to point IV, I think one of the 
finest presentations to our committee was made by a man who was 
doing point IV work in India, Mr. Holmes. I commend to you the 
reading of his testimony. 

Mr. Bowtes. I know him, and have read a statement of his works. 
He is a wonderful person. 


INDIAN REACTION TO BOWLES’ NOMINATION 


Senator SpPARKMAN. Just one word, now. I have heard that there 
has been a favorable reaction in India to your appointment. Have 
you had any word on that? 

Mr. Bowes. Well, there have been messages that have come in to 
the State Department that said it was generally very favorable. I 
think they referred particularly to an editorial in the Hindustan 
Times. I haven’t seen it. 

Senator SparkMAN. I won't keep you longer, but I am going to do 
this. If there is no objection, I am going to have put in the record 
four editorials from Connecticut newspapers that Senator Benton 
put in the Congressional Record on September 14. 

(Copies of editorials from the Hartford Courant of September 13 
from the Hartford Times of September 15, from the Bridgeport Post 
of September 14 and August 22, 1951, appearing on p. 11599 of the 
Congressional Record for Friday, September 14, 1951, appear in the 
record, as follows :) 
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[From the Hartford Courant of September 13, 1951] 
Mr. BOWLES BECOMES OUR AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


The appointment of former Gov. Chester Bowles as Ambassador to India and 
Nepal is, of course, no surprise. The matter had been settled some time ago 
and waited merely the formal announcement. In taking this step into the 
diplomatic service, Mr. Bowles faces one of the more challenging situations of 
his whole career. He is a man with an eager, inquiring mind and a passion for 
action. These qualities could, if used properly, make him one of the great am- 
bassadors of this country. 

Mr. Bowles is a highly intelligent man, with imagination, psychological insight 
and an acute sense of social responsibility. In India he will see a country that is 
badly off, not only because it is poor but also because it is shackled by customs 
and superstitions that continually accentuate that poverty. ‘The soil of the 
country, for instance, grows worse each year because much of the natural fer- 
tilizer is burned for fuel. Though on the verge of starvation, the people do not 
slaughter cattle for food. These are some of many customs that run counter to 
What the occidental considers good sense. 

There will be a great deal in India to draw on the humane instincts of both 
the Ambassador and Mrs. Bowles. Both are in a position to help the distressed 
masses there, and doubtless both are aware of the challenge implicit in this 
appointment. They will bring support to Prime Minister Nehru in his work of 
uplift and reform, opposed by the social reactionaries of that fabulous land. 
The future course of India is of vast importance, not only to Asia but to the rest 
of the world as well. Ambassador Bowles has a finer appreciation of this than 
many another who might have been appointed. The Courant, although it has 
frequently differed with Mr Bowles politically, wishes for both him and Mrs. 
Bowles every good fortune. The opportunity for service is great, and by a wise 
use of his talents Mr. Bowles may find in India a chance for accomplishment and 
satisfaction surpassing any that, as yet, has come his way. 


[From the Hartford Times of September 13, 1951] 
CHESTER BOWLES, AMBASSADOR 


When Chester Bowles goes to India as Ambassador, one of the most prozressive 
leaders in American public life will become our representative in one of the 
least modern and most custom-ridden countries in the world. India is a land 
facing numerous problems: economic, political, cultural, international. Perhaps 
the basic one is shared to an extent by all nations—the problem of human re- 
lationships. 

To a man like former Governor Bowles, all of these will present a stimulating 
challenge. His is an inquiring and imaginative mind. One may be certain the 
formal and ceremonial side of his new duties will never occupy his attention 
at the expense of realistic service for the strengthening of American interests and 
principles with both the Indian Government and people 

In all this, Ambassador Bowles will be ably seconded by Mrs. Bowles whose 
intelligence, graciousness, and keen interests in the genuine affairs of life will 
make our embassy a center of wholesome example and influence. 

At the present stage of international developments, there is no more important 
governmental post than the one to which the Bowles family has been called, 
Connecticut is honored and the country well-served by this appointment. The 
former governor will assume his new duties at a time most opportune and 
critical. The destiny of the world is being settled in Asia and there is srowing 
evidence that India may tip the balance. The Bowles appointment makes it 
certain that our influence there will be dynamic, constructive, humanitarian, 
idealistic, and positive. Mr. Bowles faces a big job but one he is well qualified 
to handle. He will measure his success not in terms of personal prestige, but 
in the advancement of democracy, human welfare, and peace. He faces a vast 
amount of hard work and a supreme opportunity for the service he is well 
qualified to render. 
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{From the Bridgeport Post of September 14, 1951] 


No Easy Jop 1n INDIA 


For some time it had been forecast that our former governor, Chester Bowles. 
would enter diplomatic service. Then it became known that President Truman 
had selected him for the post of Ambassador to India and Nepal. The Presi- 
dent might have looked over the map of the world and his list of vacancies to 
find a nice quiet spot for the noted advertising man and wartime Price Adminis- 
trator. Instead, he picked the former governor for one of his most difficult 
assignments. 

Mr. Bowles, who undoubtedly will be confirmed by the Senate, inherits a 
delicate task from Ambassador Henderson who goes to Iran. There has been 
something of a split between India and the western nations, Prime Minister 
Nehru has been sharply critical of the United States and has shown a tendency 
for friendship with Moscow. 

India has opposed the United Nations strategy, which is ours, in Korea, and 
refused to send a delegation to sign the peace treaty with Japan. To win India 
to the ranks of the free nations in their opposition to Communist imperialism 
will be one of the new Ambassador's responsibilities, in addition to his represen- 
tation of the United States. 

Mr. Bowles is young and vigorous and his years in public life will serve him 
in good stead in his new post at New Delhi. Another assignment, that of envoy 
to the mountainous kingdom of Nepal, will require him to travel by mule to the 
distant border states. He will be this country’s first Minister to Nepal. With- 
out previous diplomatic experience, he is likely to win where others have failed. 

Whatever talk there was concerning opposition to Mr. Bowles seems to have 
been dispelled, as both United States Senators from Connecticut, Senator 
McMahon and Senator Benton, were lavish in their praise of the President's 
choice. Mr. MeMahon is a member of the Foreign Relations Committee which 
passes first on the nomination of envoys and Mr. Benton was appointed to the 
Senate by Mr. Bowles upon the resignation of Justice Baldwin from that Cham- 
ber. Congress ought to welcome the appointment, as Mr. Bowles is no striped 
trousers and afternoon tea diplomat. He has plenty of common sense and tact 
and if it is good will we want and need in India, Mr. Bowles ought to be able 
to attain it for us. After all, that is his natural field, having sold millions and 
millions of dollars worth of American products through advertising. 

Mr. Bowles has a faculty of getting quickly to the heart of the matter at hand. 
If he can sell Mr. Nehru and the Indian people the simple truth that the United 
States wants to be friendly and cooperative with Asia and all the nations of the 
world, he will have performed a great service for this country. That will not 
be easy, but we wish him all the success in the world in his arduous undertaking. 


{From the Bridgeport Post of August 22, 1951] 
BowLes To INDIA 


For some months Washington rumors have persistently hinted that when the 
propitious time comes, the President will name former Gov. Chester Bowles, of 
Essex, Conn., as our next Ambassador to India. 

We hope the rumors are true. Former Governor Bowles has all the necessary 
attributes to discharge the ordinary and standardized duties of an Ambassador. 
But far above and beyond that he has what most Ambassadors lack, the kind of 
training and ability which will enable him to “sell” America to the country where 
he is assigned. Chester Bowles’ long, continued, and highly successful career in 
which he showed himself an established master in the art, the psychology, and 
the practical mechanics of successful advertising will enable him to do the kind 
of job that needs to be done in India and, for that matter, in the rest of Asia. For 
on one point, from practically every well-informed observer and traveler report- 
ing to us from Asia, comes the same unhappy verdict. The Asiatics hate us. 

That is they do not really hate us. They hate the fantastic, imaginary crea- 
ture, which has been built up in their minds by incessant propaganda as a true 
picture of Uncle Sam. It is rather a travesty of fate that we, the best-intentioned 
Nation in the world, are also the worst misunderstood and particularly so in 
the east. 
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To undo some of this damage requires the service of men who know how to 
put our best foot forward to get our true story heard and to restore the damage. 
Chester Bowles ought to be a most efficient worker along this line and there is 
no better place to begin than in India. 


CAREER OR NONCAREER CHIEFS OF MISSIONS 


Senator SpaRKMAN. I also want to put in the record here something 
that I have asked for and the State Department has supplied, showing 
the percentage of career versus noncareer chiefs of missions in 1930, 
1940, and today. You may be ee to know that of our heads of 
missions throughout the world, 67 percent today are career men and 
oo pere ent are noncareer men. 

Senator Brewster. I would be interested in knowing what you con- 
clude from that. 

Senator SparKMAN. There had been some discussion about. it. 

Senator Brewster. What does it prove ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. I don’t know that it proves anything. It is not 
put in for that purpose. It is just put in for information. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 


CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER CHIEFS OF MISSIONS 


Percentage to date: Career, 66 percent ; political, 34 perce nt. 

1930: Total, 46. Career, 22 or 48 percent ; noncareer, 24 or 52 percent. 

1940: Total, 49. Career, 25 or 51 percent ; noncareer, 24 or 49 pe recent. 

February 8, 1951: Total, 66. Career, 44 or 67 percent ; noncareer, 22 or 33 
percent. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I am through. Has anyone else anything? 

The committee will stand adjourned until Monday at 9:30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Monday, September 24, 1951, at 9:30 a. m. in room P-63, United 
States Capitol.) 
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